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"Shoot—If You Dare!” 


“Have you anything you wish to 
say before you are sentenced?” asked the 
judge. 

“Only what I have said many times,” 
replied the young man. “I am not a spy.” 

“Since the court has found you guilty 
of spying, there is only one course for me 
to follow,” said the judge. “I sentence you 
to die before the firing squad at dawn.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 
He had been expecting this, but he knew 
he was innocent. As a boy he had lived in 
England. Then he had gone to the United 
States. While there, he had asked for cit- 
izenship, but before he had had time to 
become a citizen, he had traveled to Cuba. 
It was just before 1900. The Spanish of- 
ficials at that time were suspicious of any- 
one from the United States, and they soon 
accused the young man of being a spy. 
They slapped him into jail. 

The English and American ambassadors 
heard of his difficulties, and did their best 
to help him, but the authorities ignored 
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them. Now the young man was sentenced 
to die at dawn. 

News of the verdict reached the English 
ambassador immediately, and at once he 
got in touch with the American ambas- 
sador. What could they do? They made 
final, eloquent appeals to the officials to 
let the young man go, but it was no use. 

And the night was passing quickly away. 

The sky was already lightening for the 
approaching day. The gates of the prison 
swung open, and into the brightening 
dawn the young man was marched between a 3 
armed guards. The soldiers of the firing 
squad were ordered into position. The sky 
was glowing red, now a brighter gold, and 
the sun was nudging the horizon. “Only 
a few moments left,” the young man 
thought. . 

Then, suddenly, with a pounding of 
horses’ hoofs and a cloud of dust, two men 
charged into the prison yard and leaped 
from their horses. Pulling something from 
their pockets, they raced toward the con- 
demned man. 

The firing squad watched, too amazed 
to interfere. Those men shook in the breeze 
the cloths they had taken from their 
pockets, and wrapped them around the 
young man. Then, stepping back, they 
turned to the captain and challenged, 
“Shoot—if you dare!” 

The captain took one look, and ordered 
his men to return to the barracks. Wrapped 
around the condemned man were the flags 
of Great Britain and the United States. The 
captain knew that if he ordered his men 
to shoot through those flags, the people of 
England and America would consider it an 
insult to themselves. They would declare 
war, and the might of the British Empire 
and of the United States would be com- 
bined against his little country. Sadly he 
followed his soldiers to their quarters. 

So it is when Satan, the “accuser of the 
brethren,” tries to find fault with a boy or m 
girl who belongs to Jesus. Jesus wraps t . = 
robe of His righteousness around him om 
says to Satan, “This boy, this girl, is Mine. 
If you touch him, all heaven will fight 
for him.” And Satan goes sadly away. 





Your friend, 


a Wrrose? 
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When a stone was put on trial. 


The Coins That Caught the Thief 





By ARTHUR MOUNTAIN / 


. WELVE-YEAR-OLD Ah Kam made an 

important contribution to the family in- 
come. His business was selling ham tsin 
peng, a kind of salty biscuit fried in deep 
fat. With a large shallow basket on his head 
he walked the narrow streets of Canton, 
China, calling, “Ham tsin peng, sam fun luk! 
{Salt fried cakes, five cents! }” 

One day he was out on the street by the 
river selling his cakes when some dogs 
started to fight. Children came running from 
all directions to watch. The attraction was 
too much for Ah Kam. He set his tray down 
on a large stone half sunken in the ground, 
and joined the circle, keeping one eye on 
the tray, which had many pennies on it as 
well as cakes. You see it was a business 


Everyone was so interested in the fight that a boy 
thought he could take the money and not be caught. 
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trick to leave plenty of pennies on the tray, 
so that passers-by could see that he was do- 
ing a brisk trade—the cakes were evidently 
good! 

But in the excitement of the fight, Ah 
Kam forgot the tray, and thus it was that 
a bad boy, watching his chance, sneaked 
up quickly and stole all the pennies. When 
the dog fight was over, Ah Kam ran back 
to his tray and saw with dismay that his 
money was gone. 

The shock brought forth a flood of tears, 
and soon the crowd from the dog fight sur- 
rounded him. But help was at hand. 

To page 21 
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( ANN and the 
PICTURE of MONTY 


By MARYANE G. MYERS 


_ GLAD I'm not a girl!” Terence ex- 
claimed from the doorway. “Since we 
have moved to this neighborhood all you 
do is sit in front of a mirror and fix your 
face or hair.” 

Ann looked up from the dressing table. 
“Go away and spin a top!” she told her 
brother, with an arrogant lift of her eye- 
brows. 

Terence came nearer and peered into her 
face. “Does Mother know you put that red 
stuff on your lips?” 

Ann picked up a hairbrush and aimed it 
at him in a threatening manner. “Get out 
of here and mind your own business!” 

Terence made a hasty retreat, but poked 
his head around the door frame for a final 
word. “You're getting more like that awful 
Glenna van Luff every day.” 

After he was gone, Ann looked back in 
the mirror, fixed an artificial smile on her 
face, and gave herself an approving nod. 
“Perhaps I don’t look quite as glamorous as 
Glenna, but after all, she is fifteen, and I 
won't be fourteen till mext month,” she 
mused, half aloud, then added, “Glenna is 
the most fascinating girl I’ve ever known, 
and I intend to learn the secret of her 
charm. Then when I learn to use make-up 
better and can spend more time with her, 
I am sure we shall look enough alike to be 
sisters.” She rose and lifted her head like 
a proud queen. 

“Ann!” Mother was calling from the 
kitchen. “Please come and help me get din- 
ner ready.” 


“O Mother,” Ann wailed, pausing grace- 
fully in the kitchen doorway. “We have 
scads of time. Besides, I promised Glenna 
that I would run over to her place for a 
few minutes. She has something special to 
show me.” 

“Peel the potatoes and husk the corn 
while I make a cake. It won’t take long, and 
then you may go,” said Mother. 

Ann sighed. “Can't you see that I’m wear- 
ing my new yellow dress. I might get spots 
on it. 

Mother smiled gently. “There’s an apron 
in that drawer, dear. Mother needs your 
help for a few minutes. Please don’t be un- 
happy about it.” 

The glamour smile had completely van- 
ished, leaving only a sulky droop to Ann’s 
bright lips. Slowly she tied on the apron. 
“Glenna doesn’t peel dirty old potatoes,” 
she reminded her mother. 

Mrs. Berkshire smiled, but there was a 
trace of unhappiness in her eyes. “The po- 
tatoes aren't dirty, dear. You'll find them 
washed and waiting.” She was thoughtfully 
silent for a moment, and then as Ann bent 
over her task, she stopped mixing the cake 
and stood beside’her. “Ann dear, I’ve no- 
ticed a change in you lately. You used to be 


Now it seems you prefer to act like a stra 

ger. I’ve noticed, too, that you are usin 
cosmetics and manners that are not in ac- 
cord with the Christian standards we find 
in the Bible. I wish you would think this 
over and see if you don’t agree with me 


a pleasant, helpful member of the ee 
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that the Christian way of living is best. The 
world and worldly friends have very little 
to offer.” 

Ann kept her eyes downcast. She wanted 
to tell her mother not to act so old-fashioned. 
Instead, she hurried with her work, and it 
was not long until she dried her hands, 
removed the apron, and walked out the 
back door. “I won't stay long,” she prom- 
ised. 

Time had a way of getting on a merry-go- 
round and never knowing when to stop 
whenever Ann was with Glenna. Her neigh- 
bor had an exciting personality with a wide 
range of interests, and sometimes Ann’s head 
spun from the fascinating, fast talk that was 
customary with Glenna. Her surprise that 




















day was a magazine clip- 
ping of a popular televi- 
sion star, Monty Montimar. 

“I want you to keep this, 
Ann. You admired his 
voice so much on our TV 
the other evening,” she 
said as she gave Ann the clipping and a 
picture. 

It was true that the television star was 
very handsome. Ann knew it was foolish 
for a girl to carry such a thing in her bill- 
fold, but the way Glenna worded the gift 
it was difficult to refuse. 

“I've never carried a picture of a stranger 
in my purse,” she told her friend. “I'm not 
sure Mother would approve.” To page 19 





Ann gazed at Monty’s picture, forgetting the Bible on her lap. 
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FIGHT of the LAST FRONTIER 


CHAPTER FOUR 


By JAN 5S. 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


An exploring party, led by Lieutenant O'Neil, set out 
in July, 1885, to blaze a trail through the Olympic 
Mountains in Washington, the last frontier in the 
United States. The party met with many difficulties. 
In last week's story the food supplies were low, and 
two men went out to hunt food. They heard a myste- 
rious human whistle, but could not find where it came 
from. They reported to their leader, and the whole 
camp set out to locate the whistler. Silently they sur- 
rounded a large rock where the sound seemed to come 
from. Suddenly 





| eer was a sharp whistle from the top 
of the rock. All eyes riveted to the spot, 
expecting to see an Indian or some wild 
man of the wilderness. Lieutenant O'Neil 
suddenly stopped and began laughing. The 
men rushed from their hiding places to see 
what was the matter with him. Surely this 
was a strange way to act in danger. Had he 
suddenly lost his mind? 

“Come here, come here,” laughed O'Neil. 

The men were all around him now and 
looking toward the top of the rock whence 
came the human whistle. Or maybe it wasn’t 
so human after all. There, perched on the 
rim of the big moss-covered boulder, was 
a little marmot, suspiciously eying the stran- 
gers below him. Who were these odd- 
looking creatures that dared enter his do- 
main? he seemed to say. Not a noise came 
from his throat, but the look in his eye in- 
dicated all was not well. Then, while the 
men were gazing and O’Neil was still chuck- 
ling, the marmot opened wide his mouth 
and showed two nice rodent teeth, and then 
as clear as any schoolboy he “whistled.” To 
watch him it seemed as if it would be a 
scream, but when it came out it sounded 
so much like a real whistle that none but 
a mountaineer could have told the difference. 
Now all the men laughed with O'Neil. It 
took several days of steady teasing before 
the others stopped making fun of the two 
sergeants who had been so frightened at 
first. 
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MEN AGAINST the MOUNTAINS 


DOW ARD), 


“You needn’t poke fun at us,” they an- 
swered. “The whole bunch, including Lieu- 
tenant O'Neil, had an idea it was some- 
thing mysterious.” 

As time went on the men grew more 
accustomed to the ways of the Olympic 
wilderness. They found the little brown 
whistling marmot among the friendliest of 
the mountain folk. The fat roly-poly bears 
were second choice. The entire wilderness 
seemed alive and throbbing with wildlife 
and interest. Something new and exciting 
happened in the mountains every day. 


“These mountains should be kept in a 
natural state, so people can visit them and 
enjoy the same things we are enjoying now,” 
said O'Neil. And he was right. Today the 
Olympic National Park is open to visitors 
all year long. There is no charge to visit 
this wilderness wonderland and tramp the 
same trails and see the same sights and hear 
some of the same sounds that O’Neil’s party 
did ’way back there in 1885. Perhaps some- 
day you too can hike to the high country 
away from the noise and bustle of civiliza- 
tion and do some real exploring in the 
Olympic Mountains, where there are still 
regions in which white man has never set 
foot. It is the same today as it was then, 
with little change. Only the fine trails that 
wind something like five hundred miles in 
and out of the forest and mountains have 
altered this last frontier. There is absolutely 
nothing this side of heaven that compares 
with the high country. Here the animals 
live, work, and play unmolested and un- 
harmed by man in a setting of grand peaks 
and colorful wild flowers. From the alpine 
region far removed from the things of man 
you can still find a place where God can 
demonstrate in a wonderful way the story 
of creation and His way of beauty. 
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It was the sight of the beautiful mountains 
and the alpine meadows full of tiny wild 
flowers that helped O'Neil and his men 
through some of the hardships they had to 
endure. 

“Even the animals are friendly here,” re- 
marked one of the men. And indeed he was 
right, for elks, bears, marmots, mountain 
lions, skunks, eagles, owls, and all the rest 
of the Olympic animal family live happily 
in a balanced way, with no intention of 
harming man. Boys and girls are sometimes 
afraid of the animals in the wilderness, but 
they need not be unless they disturb the 
animals first. That is what O'Neil and his 
men had to learn one afternoon soon after 
the marmot experience. 

The food supply in camp was so low 
that orders were given for the trail crew to 
stop and hunt for food before they all 
starved. In fact, O'Neil wanted everybody, 
including the engineers, to try to bring in 
game. It was an absolute necessity. O'Neil 
had made orders before that no one was 
to kill anything unless it was a life-and- 
death matter, but now things had reached 
a serious state. With rifles loaded, the men 
started out. Not far from camp one of the 
engineers decided he would do his hunting 
alone instead of with the group. 





“Mind if I leave you fellows and go on 
ahead?” he asked. 

“Not at all, Mr. Smith,” replied Lieu- 
tenant O'Neil kindly. “Watch where you 
aim, and we'll catch up with you later.” 

With this Mr. Smith turned and made his 
way anglewise along the shale slide, toward 
the canyon creek. In a few moments he dis- 
appeared into a small clump of trees. O'Neil 
watched where he had gone, but could not 
see him any more, until suddenly Mr. Smith 
emerged from the clump of trees running 
pell-mell toward O'Neil and the others. He 
was as white as a sheet and greatly excited. 

“J—I—I ran into a bear,” he stammered. 

A smile played on the lieutenant’s lips. 
“Did you push him to one side, Mr. Smith?” 

“He—he wouldn't let me by,” continued 
Mr. Smith. 

O'Neil motioned for the others to follow 
him as he entered the same clump of trees. 
The bear by now was more frightened than 
Mr. Smith, and was making his way down 
the hillside at a very rapid pace. One of the 
men got excited, and shot at the bear, but 
missed. The report from the big rifle, how- 
ever, echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
canyon walls until the entire mountainside 
was warned of their approach. 

About two miles away a large herd of elk 





The men burst out laughing. The thing that had frightened them so much sat innocently on the rock. 
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were grazing peacefully in a small meadow. 
When the shot rang out they became con- 
fused. The big bull elk turned his massive 
head this way and that, trying to determine 
from which direction the noise had come. 
With a rush he wheeled toward the shale 
slide, with the entire herd at his heels, 
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WASH YOUR HANDS 


By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


Wash your hands, wash your hands 
Before you eat a meal; 

Use warm water, soapy suds, 

© how good they feel! 

File your nails, keep them trim, 
Use comb and brush each day. 
When it's time for health inspection 
You will get an A! 


SSS BSS SSSA AAAASF 


stampeding in an avalanche of hoofs and 
horns. O'Neil and his men were not aware 
of this commotion as yet, and had decided 
to wait in the brush for game just on the 
other side of the cluster of trees. Mr. Smith's 
nerves had quieted down, and the men in 
general were rather relaxed, waiting for some 
lush game. To the right of them, and slightly 
higher, the elk were steadily picking up 
speed and charging right for them. Neither 
party knew about the other's presence. 

“Private Johnson, do you happen to have 
a little extra water in your canteen? My 
lips are dry,” Mr. Smith spoke softly. 

Private Johnson was just unscrewing the 
cap from his canteen when he looked up 
toward the sky. 

“What's the matter?” 

“I thought I heard thunder. Surely not 
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though—just look at that sky, blue as 


a 

“Listen—” O'Neil reached over and 
grabbed the private’s arm. Mr. Smith began 
turning pale all over again. It did sound 
like thunder all right, and it was getting 
louder by the second. 

“Sounds like a freight train,” said one of 
the men hidden deep in the brush. 

“Hush, silly,” warned Sergeant Heagraft 
from his concealment. “There's no train up 
here. It might be a rock slide or an ava- 
lanche.” 

The elk were coming at breakneck speed 
now, snorting and tearing along in flight 
for their lives, they thought. Faster and 
faster, on and on, right toward the men hid- 
den in the small brush. O’Neil did not like 
the sound of it at all. 

“An avalanche just does not come side- 
wise,” he said. Standing in a half crouched 
position, he scanned toward the right, 
whence came the thundering hoofbeats of 
the herd. 

“Dust is rising right over there. I won- 
der what it could be?” 

Then suddenly the first of the herd came 
into view, beautiful but terrible in their 
stampede. 

“Elk,” cried O'Neil, “and they're coming 
right for us.” Sergeant Heagraff was up and 
peeking through the brush too. 

“Elk, all right, but I doubt that they'll 
come through brush like this.” 

But wait, the herd by now had reached 
a similar covering of brush about two hun- 
dred yards in front of the one in which 
O'Neil and his men were hiding. 

Crashing through this in a wild rush, the 
entire herd tore on as if the brush were 
nothing but tissue paper. 

“I'm getting out of here,” screamed Pri- 
vate Johnson. 

“Where do you think you'll go, soldier? 
You can’t outrun them, and they're taking 
up the whole hillside now,” answered O'Neil 
calmly. “Get your rifles ready. We may stop 
them yet and have some game too.” 

In the excitement of the ordeal Mr. Smith 
leaped to his feet and began firing a volley 
directly at the herd. His shots went as wild 
as his nerves, and only frightened the poor 
animals more. Closer and closer they came. 
Like a mighty torrent of brown they rushed 
on. The distance had now closed to less than 
fifty yards, and still they came. 

To page 20 
































old organ grinders in England. 


A true story of the days of the 
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BEPO, the LITTLE MONKEY 


By PEGGY 


HA! peppered the windowpane with cold, 
sharp smacks. Elizabeth shivered and 
pulled her tiny stool closer to the bright fire 
in the hearth. The family would soon be 
in for supper, cold and hungry. Mother car- 
ried a plate of potato cakes in from the 
kitchen and set them close to the fire to 
keep them warm for supper. 

Outside, a barrel organ, defying the win- 
ter winds, pealed out a merry tune. Eliza- 
beth listened silently, chin in hands. 

Suddenly her attention was attracted by 
a strange pattering sound coming down the 
long hall from the front door. All attention, 
she sat up, tense and breathless. She had 
never heard anything like it before. The odd 
patter stopped just outside the dining room 
door. Cautiously the child tiptoed over and 
pulled the door open. 

Elizabeth gasped. There at her feet stood 
a shivering, ragged little monkey. His once- 
gay red jacket and blue trousers were much 
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too thin to keep him warm on such a cold 
night. 

Moved by pity and a natural love of ani- 
mals, Elizabeth talked quietly to her strange 
visitor, coaxing him along until his tiny 
feet rested on the warm hearth rug. 

Then, picking up one of the tasty potato 
cakes, she held it out to him. Mr. Monkey 
took it in his tiny hand and nibbled the 
edge. Evidently he liked the taste, for he ut- 
tered a pleased cry and quickly gobbled up 
the rest of the warm food. 

Just then Mother stepped into the room 
and scarcely could believe her startled eyes. 
After the first surprise was over she said, 
“Why, he belongs to the organ grinder, 
Elizabeth! Give him some more warm po- 
tato cake. Poor little chap!” 

A sudden knocking startled them. Mother 
returned from the door with a short, stocky 
Italian, who cried in pleasure as he caught 
sight of the monkey, “Ah! My leetle Bepo!” 

The organ grinder couldn't 
gather in pennies without the 
help of his little pet, so Eliza- 
beth sadly said good-by. 

Then, to Mother's surprise, 
the lonely child burst into tears. 
How ‘she would love to have 
Bepo for her own! 

Mother promised to ask the 
Italian to call with Bepo every 
week when they were in that 
district. True to her word, she 
threw a coat To page 17 


Little Bepo, in red jacket and blue 
trousers, would run among the chil- 
dren, collecting money for his master. 
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A TRIP through a flashlight battery factory 
would be a fascinating outing for a 
Pathfinder Club. But since not very many 
clubs are close enough to a factory to go, 
JUNIOR GUIDE has arranged to take you on 
a tour with pictures. 

In order to understand the trip better, you 
should know that a battery is made up of 
three important parts: a can, made of the 
metal zinc, on the outside; a core, made of a 
rod of carbon surrounded by a black metal 
called manganese, in the middle; and some 
special paste, between the zinc can and 
the core, called the electrolyte. ooh 


_ 


Making the can. A strip of zinc is fed into 
this machine, which punches out round pieces 
that fall into buckets. A machine then 
stretches these to proper shape for batteries. 
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HOW 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


ARE MADE 


Of course, there are other parts to a bat- 
tery. There has to be a cap to keep the elec- 
trolyte paste from spilling out, and there 
has to be glue to keep the cap in place. 
Many batteries have a cardboard wrapper. 

When a battery has been used till it is 
worn out, the electrolyte sometimes eats 
through the zinc can and ruins the flash- 
light. So the Ray-O-Vac Company has added 
to its batteries a thin sheet of steel com- 
pletely enclosing the battery. 

That’s enough for the introduction. The 
tour is about to begin. Pathfinders, step this 
Sway, please... . 


en 
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Making the core. Manganese, ground to a fine black 
powder, is being mixed with other ingredients. Next 
a rod of carbon will be put in a mold, and the powder 
will be packed firm and hard around the carbon rod. 

















Before the paste hardens, cores are put in the 
cans. Notice their shape. The wide part is the 
manganese, with carbon rod sticking out. 


Adding the paste. Exact amounts of the elec- 
trolyte paste are poured into the zinc cans. No- 
tice how many cans are filled at the same time. 








Above Left 


Steel caps to keep the paste from eating its 
way out are being formed on this punch press. 


Above Right 


The batteries, in their steel jackets brightly 
printed with the name of the manufacturer, 
are finished at last, and are being packed. 


Left 


This is one of the large rooms in the factory. 
We hope you have enjoyed your tour. When 
you reach home, take an old battery apart. 








| ae lived in a house beside a river in 
New England. In fact, his house was built 
so close to the river bank that it was set 
on piles so that it wouldn’t be washed away 
should the tide rise too high someday. He 
could look out of his bedroom window and 
watch boats going by just a few feet away. 

Lucky boy! you say? He surely was. 

And how he loved the water! He could 
swim like a fish and row a small boat like 
an old sailor. But most of all he loved to go 
fishing. In fact, he loved to fish so much 
that often his mother had quite a time try- 
ing to get him to do anything else. When- 
ever the tide was right, off he wanted to go 
with his fishing rod, never mind the weather 
or how many jobs were waiting for him at 
home. 

One chilly autumn afternoon Mamma 
really put her foot down—hard. 

“No fishing today,” she said, as Tom be- 
gan to coax. “That biting wind will give 
you a death of cold.” 

“I’m not afraid of the cold,’ said Tom. 
“And there'll be a dozen boys down at the 
bridge. They don’t mind when it’s cold, Ma. 
Not if they're catching fish.” 

“But I mind,” said Mamma. “You are not 
going fishing today. Anyway, you haven't 
lifted a finger to help me all this week. 
It’s just fishing, fishing, fishing, till I’m tired 
of it.” 

“Oh, but Ma, the bass are coming in, and 
some of the boys have caught some already. 
Big ones. I might catch a big one this aft- 
ernoon. Please let me go.” 

“Not today, Tom,” said Mamma firmly. 
“There’s the piano. You haven't played a 
note since last Wednesday. And you know 
your teacher said you were to practice at 
least half an hour a day.” 

“Who wants to play the moldy old piano 
when the bass are coming in?” grumbled 
Tom, pouting. 

“All the same,” said Mamma firmly, “half 
an hour's practice right now is what you 
are going to do.” 

“Oh, no, Ma! Not right now!” Tom al- 
most shrieked. “Why, the tide’s just on the 
turn, and that’s the best time to catch fish.” 

“It will have to turn today without you,” 
said Mamma. “Now let me hear that piano.” 

Tom sat down on the piano stool. But he 
didn’t have very much music in him just 
then. He tried to look at the notes in the 
book, but his eyes kept wandering out of 
the window to the water swirling by. 
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UNCLE ARTHUR'S STORY 
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Most sensible people would have been 
glad to stay indoors on such an afternoon, 
for the sky was cloudy and the chill wind 
was whipping up the gray water into quite 
large waves. But not Tom. To him it was all 
— And especially at the turn of the 
tide. 

By and by, as he thumped away at the 
piano, he thought he noticed a strange still- 
ness in the house. He stopped playing and 
listened. 

He was right. Mamma had gone out. 
He was alone. Now 
was his chance! 

Quickly he slipped 
on his windbreaker, 
opened the back door, 
and ran down the steps 
to where he kept his 
fishing rod and a bottle 
of worms. He found 
them in their usual 
place, amid the piling 
under the house. A mo- 
ment later he was run- 
ning at top speed for 
the bridge. 

As he had guessed, 
there were several other 
boys there already, all 
well wrapped up 
against the chilly wind, 
watching their lines. 
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Tom baited his hook fast, 

and started to throw it 

over the side, but it never 
reached the water. 































TOM WENT FISHING 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL *¥ 


} am, ] “Uncle Arthur’s Bedtime Stories,” “The 
| Children’s Hour With Uncle Arthur,” etc. 
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It didn’t take Tom long to bait his hook 
and get ready to throw his line in beside 
the others. 

But it never got there. 

“Suddenly he gave an unearthly shriek. 

“Oh, my finger!” he yelled. “The hook’s 
got caught in my finger!” 

It had indeed. In the third finger of his 
left hand. 

The other boys propped up their rods as 
best they could and ran over to see what 
had happened. 








the 


“It's gone right in!” said one of 
smaller boys. 

“Never get it out,” said another. “The 
barb will keep it from coming.” 

“Only thing to do is to push it all the 
way through,” said a third. 

“Oh, no!” cried Tom, letting out another 
yell. “Oh, no! Don’t do that! I won't let 
you! I won't! Stop it!” 

“All right, then,” said one of the older 
boys who was trying his best to remove the 
To page 19 








T The Preacher Who Pouted 


al 


f 
By PHYLLIS 


TH preacher folded his clothing together 
and tied it in a bundle, then started along 
the dusty road toward Joppa. He tried to 
think how nice it would be in Tarshish, but 
all the time his mind was uneasy, for God 
had said to him, “I want you to go to the 
wicked city of Nineveh and warn the people 
there that if they do not stop their wicked 
ways and begin to do right, I will destroy 
them.” 

“I can’t tell those folks that God will de- 
stroy them,” the preacher grumbled as he 
walked along. “They wouldn't listen, and 
they might even stone me. I'll go to Tar- 
shish and find something there to do for 
God.” But all the time he knew what God 
wanted, and that once in Tarshish he would 
take things easy, for he did not want to 
obey God. 

He reached Joppa at last and found a ship 
ready to sail. “I just made it in time,” he 
thought to himself. “Now I can get on this 
boat and go far away, and God won't be 
able to find me.” 

“All aboard!” the captain called, and the 
preacher—whose name was Jonah—went 
aboard the ship. He was tired from the long, 
hard journey to Joppa, so went down in the 
boat to sleep awhile. 

But it wasn’t long before the sailors were 
saying, “Look at those black clouds! There 
is going to be a terrible storm. It has been 
such a fine day. What has happened?” Wind 
screamed over the sea, dashing the waves 
against the little boat. 

“Throw overboard everything we don't 
need,” the captain ordered, trying to shout 
loud enough to be heard above the roar. 
Over went some barrels, splash went some 
boxes. 

But the little boat was still tossed like a 
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matchbox. “Call upon your gods to help us,” 
the captain commanded. Each man prayed 
frantically, but the storm raged on. 

“Where is that passenger we took on at 
Joppa?” the captain asked. “We had better 
warn him of his danger. We may be ship- 
wrecked at any moment. And he should 
pray to his God, too. It might help.” 

The captain went looking for Jonah, and 
to his disgust, found him peacefully sleep- 
ing. “What meanest thou, O sleeper?” he 
demanded. “Arise, call upon thy God, if so 
be that God will think upon us, that we 
perish not.” 

Jonah rubbed his sleepy eyes. “What— 
what did you say?” 

“We may all be dead in a few minutes,” 
said the captain. “If you have a God, pray 
to Him.” 

“Oh—oh, yes.” Jonah stretched and shook 
himself. Here he had been hoping he could 
forget about God and run away from Him, 
and now even a heathen man was reminding 
him of God! He felt terribly ashamed of 
himself. He knew why this storm had come. 
He was to blame. He should have stayed 
awake and told the men about the God of 
heaven, the only true God. 

He didn’t feel much like praying now, 
for he had a guilty conscience, and could 
not ask God to take away the storm on his 
account. 

Jonah went up on the deck, and the m 
said, “Let us cast lots to see who is causing 
this storm.” So as the custom was, they cast 
lots—something like drawing straws. Jonah 
trembled, for he knew he was guilty, and 
soon everyone else knew it, too. Then he 
confessed to them what he had done, and 
trying to be brave, said, “Take me up, cast 
me forth into the sea; so shall the sea be 


\ 


7 








calm unto you: for I know that for my 
sake this great tempest is upon you.” 

But the sailors had pity on him, for they 
knew they would not like to be thrown over- 
board. They tried hard to reach land by 
rowing with the oars, but it was no use. So 
they had to do as Jonah had said. 

“Poor old fellow,” they must have thought 
as they threw him over the side of the boat 
and saw him sink into the swirling water. 
Then one man yelled, “Look, that big fish! 
It swallowed him!” 

“That’s the end of Jonah!” said someone 
else. 

But the sailors were mistaken. For God 
had prepared this large fish just at that 
time, to come along and pick up Jonah and 
give him a chance to look himself in the 
eye. 

Jonah repented fast. He could not run 
away from God after all. Then he prayed, 
right in the stomach of the fish. “I will 
look again toward thy holy temple,” he said 
to God. “When my soul fainted within me 
I remembered the Lord: and my prayer came 
in unto thee, into thine holy temple. They 
that observe lying vanities forsake their own 


mercy. But I will sacrifice unto thee with 
the voice of thanksgiving; I will pay that 
I have vowed. Salvation is of the Lord.” 

What a relief and peace Jonah felt after 
that! Why hadn't he obeyed God in the first 
place? 

The fish vomited up Jonah when God 
ordered it to do so. Jonah looked around on 
the dry land once more, a different man, 
willing to do what God wanted. “Arise, go 
unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach 
unto it the preaching that I bid thee,” God 
said again. 

“Yes, Lord,” Jonah replied, and he rose 
and went. 

He walked into the city one day’s jour- 
ney before he came near its center, it was 
such a large place. Then he shouted, “Yet 
forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown.” 

To Jonah’s amazement, the people be- 
lieved him. They decided not to eat anything 
for a while, and to show how truly sorry they 
were for their sins, they put on sackcloth. 
All the men and women did this, the great- 
est of them and the lowest, even the king 
and his nobles. And everyone who heard 


The preacher sat down under a tree on a hill where he had a good view of the city, and pouted. 


JOHN GOURLFY, ARTIST 
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"TWAS THE MONTH BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


By DONALD PALMER 


‘Twas the month before Christmas, and all through the town, 
The Pathfinders were busily stirring around; 

Each closet was checked with the greatest of care, 

In the hope that old toys might be found lying there. 


In the month before Christmas, plan one of these Christmas projects: 


1. Collect old toys and fix and paint them to give to poor boys and girls. 
2. Make Christmas scrapbooks, using pictures, old Christmas cards, etc. 


3. Make tray favors for Christmas Day. 
4. Distribute Christmas food baskets. 


5. Prepare overseas boxes. Contact Junior Red Cross for information. 


6. Go Ingathering singing Christmas carols. 


7. Make Christmas stockings for poor boys and girls. 


These public welfare agencies will help you find out where the need is greatest: 
Local Dorcas Society—Red Cross—Hospitals—Children's Homes—Old Folks’ Homes—Con- 


valescent Homes 





Jonah’s message told someone else, so that 
the message spread into all the city in spite 
of the fact there were no radios, newspa- 
pers, or loud-speakers. 

The people even covered the animals with 
sackcloth, and did not allow them to eat 
or drink for some time. They were deter- 
mined to turn from the evil they were do- 
ing, and serve God, and perhaps God would 
spare them. 

And God did spare them. He made up 
His mind that He would not destroy the city 
after all. 

But God was still to have trouble with His 
stubborn preacher. One would think that 
when God decided to save the people of 
Nineveh because they were sorry for their 
sins, Jonah would have been pleased. 

Instead, he became very angry with God. 
He felt that if God did not destroy Nineveh, 
the people would despise him for telling 
them a lie. 

The more Jonah thought about it, the 
angrier he became, and finally he asked God 
to take his life, for he did not want to be 
a laughingstock. 
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He went outside the city to pout, hoping 
no one would see him. He sat down to watch 
what would happen to the city. God made a 
gourd to grow up over Jonah’s head to pro- 
tect him from the hot sun and to try to 
make him happy. 

But God also sent a worm. In the night 
it ate part of the gourd, so that the next 
morning, when the sun rose, the gourd with- 
ered and died. Then God sent a hot east 
wind to blow on Jonah. It was so scorch- 
ing hot that Jonah fainted and wished he 
were dead. “It is better for me to die than 
to live,” he pouted. 

God talked to Jonah again. “Thou hast 
had pity on the gourd, for the which thgm 
hast not laboured, neither madest it ero 
which came up in a night, and perished 
in a night: and should not I spare Nineveh, 
that great city, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand [120,000] persons that can- 
not discern between their right hand and 
their left hand; and also much cattle?” 

This is the end of the story of the pourt- 
ing preacher. It stops right there. Maybe 
God was tired arguing with him. How could 








any man be so unloving as to want the 
people of Nineveh to die when they said 
they were sorry for their sins? 

How is it with us? Are we always glad 
to forgive people? 





Bepo, the Little Monkey 
From page 9 


over her shoulders and hurried out into the 
street. She returned with the promise of 
egular visits, and Elizabeth was happy be- 
ond words. How she looked forward to the 
next Thursday night! 

Each week her beloved visitor called, and 
each week Mother had a plate of potato 
cakes ready for him. It wasn’t long before 
everyone in the family called them monkey 
cakes. 

The weather stayed very cold, and poor 
little Bepo shivered in his shabby clothes. 

As a surprise for Elizabeth, her older sis- 
ters made a suit of clothes for her little 
friend. There was a cozy red jacket trimmed 
in gay braid, and beautiful royal blue 
trousers. Elizabeth was too thrilled to speak. 
Anxiously she waited for Thursday night. 

It was bitterly cold, and the usual hour 
passed, with no sign of Bepo or his master. 
Elizabeth’s anxiety increased. What could 
be wrong? She felt sure that something was 
the matter. The brand-new suit lay sadly on 





the mantel, waiting for its new owner to 
come and put it on. 

Just as she was about to give up in dis- 
appointed tears, there was a knock at the 
front door. But as Mother accompanied the 
organ grinder up the long hallway, there was 
no familiar patter patter of tiny feet. 

The child ran to the door in alarm. Bepo 
lay in his master’s arms, cold and ill. 

Tenderly Elizabeth took him and held him 
against her rapidly beating heart. Turning 
tear-filled eyes to her mother, she pleaded: 
“Do let us keep him till he is well again! 
Please, Mummy!” 

The sad Italian nodded his assent, and 
the child set about immediately to nurse her 
beloved animal friend back to health. She 
made a warm bed for him by the fireplace 
and coaxed him to take some nourishing 
food. 

It wasn’t long before the sparkle of life 
came back into Bepo’s mischievous brown 
eyes again. How the child and the monkey 
enjoyed those long hours together! 

Soon the days grew longer, and spring 
showed signs of returning. Elizabeth dressed 
Bepo in his new suit, and with a proud hop 
and skip he was off again with his kindly 
master to do the work he loved. 

But never did he forget the little girl 
who nursed him so patiently. Regularly he 
called to pay her a visit and enjoy his own 
special treat—monkey cakes. 

















; 


Who Was He? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKos // 


He was chief among the publicans and a rich man. 
He was a short man. 
hen he could not see Jesus for the crowd, he 
ahead and climbed up into a sycamore tree. 
When Jesus looked up and saw him, He told him 
to come down quickly and He would abide at his 
home that day. 
The people complained that Jesus had gone to be 
the guest of a man who was a sinner. 
The man said to Jesus that he would make right 
any wrongs he had done. 
Jesus said to him, “This day is salvation come to 
this house. . . . For the Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” 


What Part of the Body? A 
By ELLEN E. MORRISON ; 


The blank space in each Bible quotation below 
can be filled in with the name of a part of the body. 
Do you know them? 

1. “And Moses hid his ................ ; for he was afraid 
to look upon God” (Ex. 3:6). 

2. “And the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his ............... the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul” (Gen. 
27). 

3. “And it repented the Lord that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his ................ 
(Gen. 6:6). 

4. “But Noah found grace in the 0.000 of the 
Lord” (Gen. 6:8). 

5. “And he had an helmet of brass upon his 
tide: , and he was armed with a coat of mail” 
(1 Sam. 17:5). 

ANSWERS 
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THE NEWEST 
AND FINEST 
FROM THE 

PEN OF 

UNCLE ARTHUR 


© The choicest narratives 
from the Book of books. 
© Beautiful illustrations in 
four colors at every open- 
ing—full page and mar- 
ginal. © Adapted to the 
needs and enjoyment of 


boys and girls of today. 


Place your order today for 
any one or all of the above 
volumes—better still, order 
the complete set of seven 
books. Each book will be 
sent promptly when ready 
—payment to be made only 
as each book appears. 









Watch for announcement 
of succeeding volumes. 








NEARLY 300 STORIES IN SEVEN VOLUMES 
Covering the entire Bible from Genesis to Revelation 


The complete set of seven volumes of THE BIBLE 
STORY will provide the widest coverage of any Bible story- 
book on the market today. All stories are told in language 
that the modern family can both understand and enjoy. All 
take on new charm as the author fills in little details often 
overlooked. 


VOL. I—THE BOOK OF BEGINNINGS 
VOL. II—MIGHTY MEN OF OLD 
VOL. III—TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS 


Special Price, $2.97 each 


Postpaid to the Readers 
of This Publication 


Regular Price, $4.75 per volume. Higher in Canada 















Please Send Me 


. copy (ies) THE BIBLE STORY, VOLUME 
. copy (ies) THE BIBLE STORY, VOLUME I! @ $2.97 
. copy (ies) THE BIBLE STORY, VOLUME II! @ $2.97 


ORDER BLANK 


Church Missionary Secretary 
Book and Bible House 


1 @ $2.97 


Sales Tax Where Necessary me 
Total Enclosed = — 


° Please accept my order for the entire set of seven volumes. Send Volume I or 
‘folume II or Volume III or all three as indicated above—the succeeding solumes 
as they appeas: I will make prompt remittance for each volume. I understand that I 
may cancel this set order at any time 
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ADDRESS 
CiTY .... 





ZONE STATE 


Order From ¥ 
K AND BIBI 
ind Herald Publishin 
ma Park 


Washington 
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When Tom Went Fishing 


From page 13 


hook, “someone take him to the doctor. If 
he won't let us push it out, it will have to 
be cut out. And it had better be soon, or 
he'll lose his finger altogether.” 

The very thought made Tom yell again, 
but there was nothing else to do now. To 
the doctor he had to go. And just as the 
big boy had said, the doctor had to cut the 
hook out. 


a @:c Tom! How it hurt! Oh, how he 


ished Mamma were there to comfort him! 

Mamma! He had forgotten her till now. 
Of course, she didn’t know anything about 
it. She thought he was playing the piano. 
What would she say when she found out? 

He didn’t have long to wait to learn that. 
When he got home Mamma said plenty. 
And when she got the doctor's bill she said 
still more. 

And that was the end of Tom’s fishing, 
for quite a long time. But he told me that 
the lesson he learned that day stayed with 
him for years. He never disobeyed his mother 
again, whether the tide was on the turn or 
not. 


Ann and the Picture of Monty 
From page 5 

“Such childish talk,” Glenna declared. “Do 
you want it or don’t you?” 

“Of course,” Ann replied, and closed her 
handbag with a quick snap. 

Back in her own room she ventured to 
peek at the picture. She read the clipping 
about the television star’s personal life, looked 
admiringly at the picture again, then tucked 
the bits of paper back into her billfold. A 
disturbing thought flashed across the screen 
of remembrance, “Little children, keep your- 
selves from idols” (1 John 5:21). Less than 
a week ago, at MV meeting, she had heard 

Ik on that subject. But Monty Montimar’s 
@:: wasn’t an idol. “An idol is something 
that one worships instead of God,” she told 
herself. “Monty is just a talented young man 
I saw on Glenna’s TV, but I do wish I were 
grown up and could meet him.” 

Dreamily she picked up her Bible and 
quarterly. “I wish I hadn't promised Mrs. 
Pierce I would study the Sabbath school 
lesson every day this week,” she sighed. “Oh, 
well, I'll hurry and get through with it.” 


But she did not, because she was still think- 
ing about the handsome Monty Montimar 
and wondering whether she should hide 
his picture somewhere in her room instead 
of carrying it in her handbag. 

Almost a half hour, and half of the les- 
son, later, Terence called her to the tele- 
phone. It was Mary Pittsfield, a girl she 
had enrolled in a Junior Bible correspond- 
ence course a couple of weeks before when 
the Missionary Volunteers rang doorbells for 
the Lord. 

“Do you remember me?” Mary asked. 

“Of course I do. How do you like your 
Bible course?” 

“I never had a finer gift, that is why I 
called. You invited me to go to church with 
you sometime, and left your telephone num- 
ber. I'm so impressed with the lessons I'd 
like to go next Sunday.” 

“We go to church on Saturday, the sev- 
enth day. If you will read Genesis 2:2, 3 
in your Bible, you will find that God set the 
seventh day aside for a day of rest. He 
blessed and sanctified it.” 

Mary was silent for a moment. “I didn’t 
know that,” she said. “However, I can go 
on Saturday just as easily.” 

“That's splendid! We shall stop at your 
home at a quarter to nine.” 

“T'll be ready!” Mary’s voice was almost 
singing, and it put a merry little tune in 
Ann’s heart for the rest of the evening. 

The next day she told Glenna that Mary 
Pittsfield was going to church with her on 
Sabbath. “I wish you would come along. 
You'd enjoy it,” she coaxed. 

“Mary Pittsfield!” Glenna’s darkened eye- 
brows did tricks on her neat forehead. “Do 
you know that her father is the wealthiest 
man in this part of town? He simply has 
scads of money, and they tell me that Mary 
has terrific parties. Oh, how I'd like to go 
to one of her parties.” 

Ann was more interested in the invita- 
tion to Sabbath school. “I wish you’d go with 
Mary and me.” 

“Go! You couldn’t keep me at home. You 
won't mind if we put Mary between us 
when we sit in church. After all, she will 
be a stranger there, and I want to be extra 
friendly to her.” 

“But you haven't been to our church be- 
fore yourself.” Ann was a bit jealous over 
Glenna’s sudden enthusiasm for Mary's 
friendship. 
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“I know you, and you represent your 
church,” Glenna laughed. 

However, Ann doubted whether she rep- 
resented it very well the following Sabbath 
when her purse came open and Monty Mon- 
timar’s picture and clipping tumbled into 
Mary’s lap. The pastor had started his talk 
on Christ’s second coming when the tattle- 
tale picture slipped out of hiding. 

Mary looked up in surprise. For a long 
time she gazed at the smiling young man on 
the crumpled paper. Then she read the long 
clipping. After that Glenna took over with 
a series of low whispers, and the sermon was 
completely lost for the three girls. 

After church, when the Berkshire car 
stopped in front of Mary's house, Ann in- 
vited her to come to church again the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. . 

Mary smiled as she stood on the sidewalk, 
but Ann could see a negative answer in her 
eyes. “I’m not sure,” she said. “I'll let you 
know later.” 

Back home, Ann stood outside for a few 
minutes and talked to Glenna. “I hope you'll 
go to church with us next week,” she said. 

Glenna shook her head. “Mary and I 
have other plans. We're going to Monty 
Montimar’s new movie.” 

“That isn’t until afternoon.” 

“We want to go to the first show and 
spend the afternoon. If we went to church, 
we'd be late. Besides, we didn’t hear one 
interesting thing in church today.” 

Ann clasped her hands together tensely. 
She didn’t know what to say. 

“Why don’t you come along with us? 
Surely you could skip church one time,” 
coaxed Glenna. 

The force of her words struck Ann. “I 
don’t skip church and I don’t go to movies.” 

Glenna shrugged. “You come over to my 
house and watch Monty on our television, 
and carry his picture around. What's the 
difference? Better change your mind and 
come along.” 

Ann watched her neighbor disappear be- 
hind the hedge. There is nothing like seeing 
ourselves as others see us, even if it hurts. 
She sighed and walked to the back of the 
garage. Quickly she drew the crimson lip- 
stick out of her purse and dropped it into 
the trash can. Next she tore the picture and 
clipping of Monty into shreds. “! didn’t 
realize a bit of paper could be an idol,” she 
said to herself. “But anything on which we 
strongly set our affections and which pre- 
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vents us from thinking of holy things is an 
idol. 1 don’t want anything that will be a 
stumbling block to me or my friends.” She 
sighed and added, “I wish I could throw 
away the hateful and foolish words I've ut- 
tered lately.” She lifted her eyes to the blue 
sky above. “Father, please forgive me,” she 
whispered. 

“Ann, you are wanted on the telephone!” 
Terence called from the hall later that aft- 
ernoon. 

Glenna’s gay voice invited, “Come over, 
I have a surprise for you.” 


Ann laughed. “It’s my turn. I have a ul 


prise for you. I'm not coming over today. 
This is the Sabbath, and from now on every 
moment of every Sabbath will be precious to 
me. 

She said good-by and turned from the 
phone. “Terence, I have a surprise for you, 
too. Remember I told you I would take you 
and some of your little friends for a walk 
through the woods?” 

Her brother nodded happily, as if he 
could not believe his ears. 

“This would be a lovely afternoon for a 
walk, if you boys aren’t too busy.” 

Terence shouted for joy. “I'll say we 
aren't! When do we start?” 

“As soon as you can get them together. 
And after sundown, when we've done the 
dishes, I'll be glad to look at the stamp 
collection you have been wanting to show 
me for a long time.” 

“Happy day!” Terence laughed, and hur- 
ried away to call his friends. 

“Happy day, indeed,” Ann echoed, and 
if she had looked in a mirror at that mo- 
ment she would have seen a girl far lovelier 
and happier than the girl next door. 


Men Against the Mountains 


From page 8 





“Hold your fire until 

O’Neil’s words were cut off by the cl 
of safety catches being released. The a 
were going to wait just so long. If that vol- 
ley of Smith’s did not stop them, what 
would? Hastily Smith reloaded, his fingers 
trembling so he could hardly hold his rifle. 
Even O'Neil showed signs of fright. All the 
men were on their feet now, rifles ready. 
Charging at full tilt, the stampeding herd 
came on. 

(Continued next week) 








The Coins That Caught the Thief 
From page 3 


The famous judge, Pao Kung, came stroll- 
ing by with several policemen. He is known 
as the Solomon of China. Seeing Ah Kam 
crying, he asked what the trouble was, and 
the boy told him all about the missing 
money. 

Turning to the crowd, Pao Kung de- 
manded, “Who stole the money?” There 
was no response. 

“Then,” said Pao Kung, “it must be the 
stone.” Everyone laughed. But Pao Kung 
told the policemen to pry out the stone 
and carry it to the courthouse for trial, and 
ordered all present to attend as witnesses. 

The children followed happily along, en- 
joying the joke and the novelty of seeing 
a stone tried for stealing. Solemnly the 
judge demanded of the stone, “Do you ad- 
mit guilt or not?” No answer. Pretending 
to be angry, Pao Kung ordered a police- 
man to strike it with his spear, whereupon 
all the children laughed aloud. Turning on 
them, Pao Kung announced, “Laughter is 
forbidden in the courtroom. I fine each of 
you three coppers for contempt of court.” 

He called for a basin of water and or- 
dered each child to drop his pennies into 
it, while he watched them carefully. Sud- 
denly he saw what he was looking for— 
a little film of oil floated to the surface from 
one boy’s coppers. He knew what it meant. 
The pennies had got oil on them by lying 
on the greasy tray close to Ah Kam’s cakes. 
“This is the thief!” Pao Kung cried, point- 
ing to the boy who had dropped the oily 
coins. “Empty your pockets, boy.” Then he 
ordered a policeman to give him one stroke 
of the rattan cane for each penny he had 
stolen. The money was given back to Ah 
Kam, together with all the pennies received 
in fines. 

“The stone is not guilty,” said the judge 
solemnly. “The policemen may carry it back 

its place by the river.” 

That was the best day’s business Ah Kam 


had ever had! From then on he never saw 
or heard dogs fighting without gratefully 
remembering that great magistrate, Pao 
Kung, the Solomon of China. 

And we should remember the Bible state- 
ment, “Be sure your sins will find you out” 
(Numbers 32:23). Even little dishonesties 
that no one else can possibly know about are 
seen by the recording angel, and will some- 
day be open to the gaze of all. “There is 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed” 
(Luke 12:2). 











TV CONTROL. Do you think your parents are 
too strict with you when it comes to the type 
of television you watch? A survey of the par- 
ents of public school children in one city 
showed that 96 parents out of every 100 do 
not allow their children to look at various 
types of harmful programs. 


DOGS FOR FIRE ALARMS. In the little vil- 
lage of York, New York, volunteer firemen 
often cannot hear the fire alarm, because the 
wind is blowing so hard in the wrong direc- 
tion. Yet they still know when it is being 
sounded, and get to the fire in time to help. 
It seems that though the firemen cannot hear 
the high whine of the siren, the sensitive ears 
of dogs can, and all over the town, dogs begin 
to yap and howl and carry on. The firemen 
understand the cause of their trouble, and 
hurry off to duty. 


LICKING HIMSELF COOL. This may not 
appeal to you on a cold winter day, but re- 
member it for summer. The little kangaroo, 
called a wallaby, that lives in Australia, licks 
the lower parts of his body on a hot day until 
he drips with saliva, and so keeps as cool as a 
boy coming out from swimming. 


COVER PICTURE by A. Devaney. 
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X!I—How Peter Learned Dependability 


(DECEMBER 


Lesson Texts: Matthew 14:24-31; 26:34, 69-75; 
John 21:15. 


Memory Verse: “Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto you: 
but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings” (1 Peter 4:12, 13). 


Guiding Thought 


“The history of no one of the disciples better 
illustrates Christ’s method of training than does 
the history of Peter. Bold, aggressive, and self- 
confident, quick to perceive and forward to act, 
prompt in retaliation yet generous in forgiving, 
Peter often erred, and often received reproof. Nor 
were his warmhearted loyalty and devotion to 
Christ the less decidedly recognized and com- 
mended. Patiently, with discriminating love, the 
Saviour dealt with His impetuous disciple, seek- 
ing to check his self- confidence, and to teach him 
humility, obedience, and trust. 

“And at the close of his experience of labor 
and sacrifice, the disciple once so unready to dis- 
cern the cross, counted it a joy to yield up his life 
for the gospel, feeling only that, for him who had 
denied the Lord, to die in the same manner as 
his Master died was too great an honor. 

“A miracle of divine tenderness was Peter's 
transformation. It is a life-lesson to all who seek 
to follow in the steps of the Master Teacher.”— 
Education, pp. 88, 90, 91. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 

Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 

Peter’s First Lesson in Dependence Upon Christ 


1. The night after the feeding of the five 
thousand, Jesus went into the mountains to 
pray. Meanwhile as the disciples journeyed 
across the lake a sudden storm arose. How was 
their anxiety relieved? (Matt. 14:24-27.) 


2. What did impetuous Peter do when he saw 
his Lord walking on the waves? (Verses 28, 29.) 


3. Instead of keeping his eyes on Jesus, Peter 
looked on the waves and turned to look boast- 
fully at his companions, until fear suddenly 
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seized him. How did Jesus save him when he 
realized his helplessness? (Verses 30, 31.) 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Peter Disappoints His Lord in Gethsemane 


4. When Jesus was on the point of facing 
betrayal and death at the hands of His enemies, 
what request did He make of Peter, James, and 
John? (Mark 14:34.) 


5. How did these three disciples disappoint 
the Lord on this occasion? (Verses 37-40.) 

NoTE.—"The human heart longs for sympathy 
in suffering. This longing Christ felt to the very 
depths of His being. In the supreme agony of His 
soul He came to His disciples with a yearning de- 
sire to hear some words of comfort from those 
whom He had so often blessed and comforted, 
and shielded in sorrow and distress. The One who 
had always had words of sympathy for them was 
now suffering superhuman agony, and He longed 
to know that they were praying for Him and for 
themselves. How dark seemed the malignity of 
sin! Terrible was the temptation to let the human 
race bear the consequences of its own guilt, while 
He stood innocent before God. If He could only 
know that His disciples understood and appreci- 
ated this, He would be strengthened.”—The De- 
sire of Ages, pp. 687, 688. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
Peter Denies His Lord 


6. What boast did Peter make regarding his 
faithfulness? (Luke 22:23.) 


boasted that he would never leave Him? (Vey 
34.) 


8. Recall the way in which Christ’s prophecy 
came true. (Matt. 26:69-75.) 

NOTE.—'‘While the degrading oaths were fresh 
upon Peter's lips, and the shrill crowing of the cock 
was still ringing in his ears, the Saviour turned 
from the frowning judges, and looked full upon 
His poor disciple. At the same time Peter's eyes 
were drawn to his Master. In that gentle counte- 
nance he read deep pity and sorrow, but there was 
no anger there. 


7. What prophecy did Jesus make when vag 














“The sight of that pale, suffering face, those 
quivering lips, that look of compassion and for- 
giveness, pierced his heart like an arrow. 
Unable longer to endure the scene, he rushed, 
heartbroken, from the hall. 

“He pressed on in solitude and darkness, he knew 
not and cared not whither. At last he found him- 
self in Gethsemane. . . . It was torture to his bleed- 
ing heart to know that he had added the heaviest 
burden to the Saviour’s humiliation and grief. On 
the very spot where Jesus had poured out His 
soul in agony to His Father, Peter fell upon his 
face, and wished that he might die.”—The Desire 
of Ages, pp. 712, 713. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


7 ©... Becomes Dependable 


9. After Peter’s suffering and repentance, with 
what work did Jesus entrust him? (John 21:15.) 

NoTE.—‘“His work had been appointed him: 
he was to feed the Lord’s flock. Now, converted 
and accepted, he was not only to seek to save those 
without the fold, but was to be a shepherd of the 
sheep.’—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 515. 


10. When Peter appeared on trial before 
Annas and Caiaphas for healing the cripple at 
the Temple gate, how fearlessly did he defend 
his Lord? (Acts 4:8-12; 5:29.) 


NOoTE.—‘In that very room and before some 
of those very men, Peter had shamefully denied 
his Lord. This came distinctly to his mind as he 
appeared for his own trial. He now had an oppor- 
tunity of redeeming his cowardice. 

“Those present who remembered the part that 
Peter had acted at the trial of his Master, flattered 
themselves that he could now be intimidated by 
the threat of imprisonment and death. But the 
Peter who denied Christ in the hour of His great- 
est need was impulsive and self-confident, differ- 
ing widely from the Peter who was brought before 
the Sanhedrin for examination. Since his fall he 
had been converted. He was no longer proud and 
boastful, but modest and self-distrustful.”—The 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 63. 


11. What prophecy had Christ made about 
Peter’s death? (John 21:18, 19.) 


NoTE.—Peter suffered imprisonment four 
times: three times in Jerusalem and once in Rome. 
From A.D. 32 to A.D. 67 he was a great missionary 
throughout Palestine and in Syria, Greece, and 
Italy—where, in Rome, he was imprisoned and 
condemned to die. 

“Peter, as a Jew and a foreigner, was con- 
demned to be scourged and crucified. In pros- 
pect of this fearful death, the apostle remembered 

great sin in denying Jesus in the hour of His 

1. Once so unready to acknowledge the cross, 

€ now counted it a joy to yield up his life for the 
gospel, feeling only that, for him who had denied 
his Lord, to die in the same manner as his Master 
died, was too great an honor. Peter had sincerely 
repented of that sin, and had been forgiven by 
Christ, as is shown by the high commission given 
him to feed the sheep and lambs of the flock. 
But he could never forgive himself. Not even the 
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Peter walked on the sea till he stopped looking at 
Jesus. Then he sank, and Jesus had to rescue him. 





thought of the agonies of the last terrible scene 
could lessen the bitterness of his sorrow and re- 
pentance. As a last favor, he entreated his execu- 
tioners that he might be nailed to the cross with 
his head downward. The request was granted, and 
in this manner died the great apostle Peter.”— 
The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 537, 538. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Learning Dependence on Christ 


12. Writing to Christian believers in all the 
world, what does Peter say about trials? (1 
Peter 4:12, 13.) 


NOTE.—‘Trial is part of the education given 
in the school of Christ, to purify God's children 
from the dross of earthliness. It is because God is 
leading His children, that trying experiences come 
to them. Trials and obstacles are His chosen 
methods of discipline, and His appointed condi- 
roe of success.”"—The Acts of the Apostles, p 
524. 

13. What does Peter tell us about the joy of 
suffering for Christ’s sake? (1 Peter 3:14, 17.) 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Write B beside the words Peter spoke before he 
learned dependability, and A beside the words he 
spoke after he had learned to be a dependable 
disciple of Christ. 

c 9 
Christ, happy are ye” 

( +) 2. “I know not the man” 
74). 

( ) 3. “Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 
unto thee on the water” (Matt. 14:28). 

( ) 4. “Think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trial which is to try you” (1 Peter 4:12). 

( ) 5. “Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love 
thee” 

Se se 
both 


“If ye be reproached for the name of 
(1 Peter 4:14). 
(Matt. 26: 


(John 21:15). 


Lord, I am ready to go with thee, 
into prison, and to death” 


(Luke 22:33). 
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1. Today the lion is found mainly in Africa. It is 
almost symbolic of that country, though it is also 
found in Iran and occasionally in parts of India. 
Even in Africa it is plentiful only where big game 
is abundant. 2. In Bible times lions were common 





4. Imagine yourself back in those days. A fierce- 
looking male lion comes out of a cave in northern 
Africa in the evening and stretches his limbs in 
preparation for the night's hunt. 5. A female follows 
him out of the den, where they have been sleeping 











7. Lions, like all other cats, have retractile claws; 
that is, they can be drawn in when not in use. 
This enables them to walk quietly and also to keep 
their weapons sharp for instant use. 8. The two big 
cats head for the creek bottom. It has dried to a 
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throughout Palestine. At times they were so bold 
in parts of Samaria that the people fled out of the 
land. 3. In the days of the Roman Empire there were 
lions in most of southern Spain, France, and Italy. 
They lived in mountain caves and often ate sheep. 





during the day. Lions like to team up when they go 
hunting. 6. And they prefer to hunt by night because 
it is cooler and more game is afoot then. With their 
large yellow cat eyes they can see well as they cross 
a ridge in the faint light, mouths watering for dinner. 
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mere trickle among the rocks of its bed, but here 
and there along its course there are pools. 9. At 
one of these the lions crouch, well hidden in the 
tawny grass that matches their own color so well, 
waiting. They prefer getting food the easy way. 





